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No other pen has ever been so desired. @ Their 
number is limited by the careful, precision crafts- 
. that is 
even now producing rocket fuzes and other war 


manship that is a Parker tradition . . 


essentials. Happily, more 51’s are coming. So 
place a reservation order with your dealer. And 
one day you can enjoy the instant response of its 
protected, ever-moist point . . . the satin-smooth 
glide it gives. Fill it with Parker ‘‘51”’ Ink. Only 


Parker ‘‘51”’ has the design and construction re- 
quired for satisfactory use of this world’s fastest- 
drying ink. It can, of course, also use any other 
ink. Parker “51” is worth waiting for! ¢ Colors: 
Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 
$12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Famous 
Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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UNDER THE DOME 








SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE can become a real menace to world peace if it doesn't 
stop playing around in politics and get down to purpose for which it 
was called .. . namely, creation of some sort of world organization. 
General pattern is all that is needed now. Details can be worked out 
during and after peace conference. 


SUSPICIONS, JEALOUSIES, HEART—ACHES pervade the conference. China pathetically 
wants some guarantee from Russia about boundaries. Latin America is 
jealous of its hemispheric arrangements and doesn't want them dis- 
turbed. Nobody seems to want to talk about or even think about dis- 
armament. French delegation arrived so out of touch with events that 
members expressed surprise when told Wendell Willkie is dead. 


CORDELL HULL IS RUNNING State Dept's end of conference via telephone from his 
bedside at U.S. Naval hospital, Bethesda, Md. Three-way telephone 
links Hull with White House and San Francisco, according to members of 
hospital staff. Hull, President Truman and Secretary Stettinius, con- 
ference chairman, talk together many times daily. 


GOSSIP ITEMS from diplomatic parties at San Francisco: Turks feel better than 
they did three weeks ago about Russian intentions to take over the 
Dardanelles. Some sort of compromise is expected to be worked out. 
Elliott Roosevelt, in Los Angeles, wanted to come up to conference, 
queried friends, was advised against it .. . people who have worked 
close to both men say that Molotov is treated with contempt by 
Stalin, "more like a servant." 


RUSSIANS WILL TAKE ACTION on war with Japan before July 1. Japs realize this 
and are doubling their efforts for a "negotiated" peace. 


CIGARETS SHOULD BE BACK on the counters within 60 days. Cigaret shortage is not 
due to scarcity of tobacco but to scarcity of skilled workers. 
There's plenty of cured tobacco on hand. Current tobacco crop, largest 
in history, will bring growers about $800,000,000. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT STORES are on the way. This type of "grocery," planned by one 
of the big chains, will offer every kind of food under one roof ; 
bakery, meat market, fish market, vegetables, fruit, canned and 
packaged staples. It's on a larger scale than the "supermarket." Will 
be introduced nationally during next year or two. 


NEW FRUIT TREATMENT to prevent mold decay on picked fruit has been patented by 
the Food Machinery Corp. of San Jose, Cal. Disinfectants, said to be 
harmless to humans, are used to kill mold organisms. 








"MORE COLOR" will be trend in both newspaper and magazine printing after the 
war. Presses now planned will make it possible for daily newspapers to 
use four-color illustrations and advertisements on any page. 


A BOMBER PILOT who dropped his gasoline tank with his bombs gave chemical war- 
fare service the idea for one of their latest and most destructive 
incendiaries, now creating havoc in Japan. It's a tank containing 165 
gallons of thickened gasoline which ignites on landing, and sears an 
area 100 yards long and 40 yards wide. 


STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL FEEDING programs is planned by National Research Council. 
Idea is to find out whether war-—plant cafeterias, mobile lunch coun- 
ters, mid-shift "snack" periods and similar war-time innovations have 
actually stepped up worker efficiency, cut down absenteeism, illnes- 
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SAFTI-LOCK GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY. The 
long-staple cotton fibers of every cord are locked 
together for extra strength. These cords are then 
dipped in a special rubber solution for extra 
- Protection against blowouts. 







The Only Synthetic Rubber Tires that are Safety-Proved 
on the Speedway for Your Protection on the Highway 


N MAY 30, each year before the 

war, more than 150,000 people 
thronged the Indianapolis Speedway to 
witness the supreme test of tire mileage 
and safety, the annual 500-mile race. 

Recently, not a single spectator was 
in the stands as Wilbur Shaw averaged 
100.34 miles am hour in a race car 
equipped with STOCK Firestone 
DeLuxe Champion Tires, the same as 
you can buy at any Firestone dealer 
store or Firestone store. 

Imagine the punishment those tires 
took as they pounded over the rough 
brick and grinding asphalt! Yet not a 
skid or blowout occurred. Could you 
ask for greater proof of tire safety? 

When you buy new tires, remember— 
Firestone DeLuxe Champions are the 
only synthetic rubber tires made that 
are safety-proved on the speedway for 
your protection on the highway. 


+ + + 


WARNING: The tire situation is still critical. You 
should continue to observe the national 35-mile-an- 
hour speed limit and all other fundamental precautions ce A BEST TO 


ei? A STILL BETTER 
y § . 
for conserving the tires that are now on your car  Tromonnow 





VITAMIC RUBBER. The rubber used in both 
the tread and cord body contains Vitalin, a 
tubber vitamin developed by Firestone, which 
gives extra protection against weather and wear 
and keeps rubber live and tough. 







SAFTI-SURED CONSTRUCTION. There are two 
major parts of a tire — tread and cord body. 
Safti-Sured Construction means that the tread 
and cord body are welded together inseparably 
into a unit of extra strength. 







GEAR-GRIP TREAD. 3,456 sharp-edged angles 
in the tread design provide extra protection 
against skidding. Greater non-skid volume of 
tybber in the tread and greater tread width 
give extra traction and extra mileage. 
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MANY DEPARTMENTS TO SERVE YOU AT YOUR NEARBY 
FIRESTONE DEALER STORE OR FIRESTONE STORE... . 
















Tires and Tubes Brake Lining Farm, LawnandGarden Paints “KNOW-HOW.” More than 40 years of experience 
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Progress 


Big Three okays 30 revisions to Dum- 
barton Oaks; Polish issue snarled 
further by exiled envoys’ jailing 


Diplomats bickered and bargained. 
The Big Three publicly squabbled about 
Poland. 

In the carnival atmosphere of San 
Francisco’s hotels, bars, and convention 
halls, swarms of delegates, spectators, offi- 
cial and unofficial experts, swapped hot 
rumors about everything but the main 
purpose of the conference—the establish- 
ment of a world peace organization based 
on Dumbarton Oaks. 

But behind the ballyhoo, and despite 
the diplomacy, the conference plodded 
steadily toward its main purpose. Too 
much was at stake—too many millions of 
the world’s war-agonized eyes were turned 
on San Francisco for the diplomats to 
dare go home without results. 

The Polish squabble pre-dated the 
conference, and threatened to outlast it. 
At Yalta, Stalin had promised to include 
non-communist Polish leaders in their gov- 
ernment. Later he had invited 16 (among 
them, Jan Jankowski, premier of the Lon- 
don Polish government) to a conference 
in Warsaw. The 16 had disappeared. 

Big Four. When Red Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov admitted, in San Francisco, 
the 16 had been arrested on sabotage 
charges, Britain and the U.S. broke off 
discussions on the Polish issue. 

Molotov took another slap when Ar- 
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gentina was admitted to the United Na- 
tions, despite his plea for a few days’ 
delay because of the Peron regime’s 
“fascist character.” 

Tension among the Big Three was 
eased by the addition of China’s T. V. 
Soong. With Stettinius, Molotov, and 
Eden, Soong made it a Big Four. They 
approved 30 joint amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks charter. 

The amendments cleared up flaws and 
omissions in the original Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. They included an endorsement of 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s “bill of 
rights,” specifying equality for all na- 
tions, protection of individuals. 

Still to be threshed out were trustee- 
ships for colonial possessions, the place of 
regional agreements in the over-all secur- 
ity pattern, and scores of special points 
raised by smaller nations. 

On one point, all agreed—some 
framework for collective security must be 
built to prevent future wars. After two 
weeks of difficult discussions, few dele- 
gates looked for anything like a perfect 
structure. But most were still confident 
they’d work out something to show the 
war-weary folks back home. 


WPB Spcedup 


If VJ day comes fast, even within 
three months after VE day, the War Pro- 
duction Board will be ready for prompt 
switch-back to civilian goods. 

WPB approved expenditure of $103 
million for new machine tools and plants 


for 72 industries to produce civilian goods. 

WPB officials now are drafting a 
quick reconversion plan that will throw 
90% of its tontrols out of the window 
the day Japan folds up. Only curbs left 
would be over manufacturers’ inventories 
of raw materials. To assure supplies for 
little business, these must continue, offi- 
cials said, for about a year. 

From the production standpoint, VE 
day came on May 1. WPB, on the basis 
of decreasing military requirements, or- 
dered cut-backs totaling 15% during the 
next three months and 35% during the 
next six. WPB says it can run the Pacific 
war now with half the controls. 

During the Jap war, full controls 
will continue over lumber, textiles, rub- 
ber, certain alloyed steels, copper, paper 
and paper products. 


War Costs Cut 


White House and Congress took first 
steps to slash the global war budget. 

President Truman recommended a $4 
billion cut in the Maritime Commission’s 
ship-building program. The House agreed. 

The President also suggested aboli- 
tion of Office of Civilian Defense, and an 
$80 million reduction in the budgets of 
eight other war agencies, including sharp 
cuts for Office of War Information, War 
Production Board, Office of Censorship, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Other White House actions included: 

Appointment of Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, as Postmaster General, to 
succeed Frank C. Walker. (Hannegan’s 
confirmatioh by Senate is assured.) 

Re-appointment of David E. Lilien- 
thal to board of directors of Tennessee 
Valley Authority. (Opposition by Sens. 
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BIG AND LITTLE SHOTS AT UNCIO: I. to r., Nelson Rockefeller and his State Department boss, Ed Stettinius; wounded Servicemen, earnest guests; 


French Foreign Minister Bidault. 











International 


TWO HUSBANDS. Mrs. Goad-McDowell, Los Angeles, wedded Ensign McDowell, after first 
hubby, Lt. Goad (right) was reported dead. Now he's alive. She doesn't know what to do. 





McKellar and Stewart of Tennessee will 
arouse hot Senate debate.) 

A goodwill visit by the President to 
the House, where he shook hands with all 
Representatives present. 

Talks with Harry Hopkins about the 
many confidential missions Hopkins car- 
ried out for the late President Roosevelt. 


Wage Boosts—Later 


“Hold the wage and price line now, 
look for 30% to 40% increase in income 
later,” said Economic Stabilizer William 
H. Davis. 

His idea: Hold prices and wages at 
present levels until reconversion is com- 
pleted, raise wages, keep down prices. 

Davis had no specific program for 
doing it, said it was a matter of “timing 
on a basis of production.” 

“Our problem,” he said, “is to re- 
convert a $60 billion war economy into 
goods and services, and consume 90% of 
it. To do that we have to increase income 
30% to 40%. If we don’t, we’re sunk.” 

Between VE day and VJ day, Davis 
predicted wage and price controls will re- 
main much as is, with reconversion pro- 
cedure being worked out by OPA and the 
War Labor Board, not relaxing any con- 
trols until after VJ day. 


Food Plan 


Coordinate the work of all govern- 
ment agencies with power over food pro- 
duction and sale; give A-1 priority to 
manpower and machinery needed for full 
scale food output, # special House com- 
mittee told President Truman. 

Completing a probe-of shortage and 
black markets in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Washington, Boston and New York, Com- 


mittee Chairman Clinton P. Anderson 
(D.-N. Mex.) said unless government 


agencies work together, black markets 
“will crack price control beyond repair.” 

The committee urged the revamping 
of ceiling levels and price support to in- 


sure fair profit for all phases of meat 
production, processing and distribution. 
Inducements for poultry and fish indus- 
tries were recommended. So were a boost 
in hog support prices of $1 per cwt., and 
separate ration points for meat. 

Blaming OPA for present food condi- 
tions, Sen. E. H. Moore (R.-Okla.) called 
for its abolition. President Truman urged 
its extension for another year, praising its 
work as one of the “most remarkable 
achievements of this war.” 


Mines Seized 


Old Glory flew over all anthracite 
mines owned by 363 Pennsylvania opera- 
tors. The Government seized the mines 
when 72,000 miners walked out because 
their old contract expired and John L. 
Lewis and the operators hadn’t come: to 
terms on a new one. Pay for travel time 
inside the mines was an issue, 

Each day the miners stayed out, 
enough hard coal to heat 20,000 homes for 
a year was lost, Secretary Ickes, said, ddd- 
ing: “We can’t win a war if we let the 
men and women who make arms, supplies 
and their families freeze next winter.” 

While operators and the United Mine 
Workers Union debated the new contract, 
Ickes asked miners to return to work. 


Job Fears 


Cutbacks in war orders brought wor- 
ried statements from labor. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, warned of 
mass unemployment in 1945 unless re- 
conversion charts are ready. 

Philip Murray, head of the Congress 
for Industrial Organizations, said: “Indus- 
try knows what it’s going to do, but noth- 
ing has been done to provide purchasing 
power for the mass of people who will be 
unemployed when war production is cut. 

Biggest shut-down news came from 
Henry Ford II in Detroit: The huge Wil- 
low Run bomber plant will close, after 20 
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months’ ahead-of-schedule, bomber-an- 
hour operation; the Ford Motor Co. will 
try to provide jobs for as many as possible 
of the 21,700 Willow Run workers. 


Army Cuts Down 


Discharges for 1.8 million seasoned 
army fighters and 30-day furloughs at 
home for thousands of others en route 
from Europe to Asia. That’s the Army’s 
current plan for shifting combat forces. 

Plans disclosed by House Military 
Affairs Committee call for cutting the 8.7 
million man Army to 6.9 million; using 
the new 300,000-man 15th Army to occupy 
Germany; sending as many European 
fighters home as “possible” for furloughs 
before reassignment to Pacific. 

Cutting army strength to this level 
may take a year or longer, military leaders 
warned. Discharges will be based on serv- 
ice, dependents. Age will not be a factor. 

As a result the present draft rate of 
120,000 a month, will probably drop to 
50,000 or 60,000 after June 30. 

Before these disclosures President 
Truman had vetoed legislation which 
would have barred drafting farm labor. 
The House upheld the veto. 

This action was followed by Rep. 
John Rankin’s (D.-Miss.) proposal to pay 
a veteran bonus of $20 weekly per man 
(with 90 days’ service) for one year. Esti- 
mates placed total cost at $11 billion. 


Better-Paid Congress? 


Each member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would get $2,500 more a year 
under a special expense allowance voted 
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HE'S DONE IT AGAIN: Ickes seized mines. 
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JUSTICE JACKSON, chief U.S. counsel in war 
criminals’ trial. (See P. 12) 





by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Congressmen’s expenses, always 
heavy, have jumped during the war, and 
been paid out of Congressmen’s pockets, 
committee members said, adding: 

“A Congressman must maintain two 
horhes, one in his district, another in 
Washington; long distance calls are heavy ; 
so are costs for entertaining visiting con- 
stituents and for traveling.” 

Intended to cover expenses of office, 
the $2,500 increase would be tax-free. 
and boost most Congressmen’s take-home 
pay to $10,500 a year, after taxes on 
$10,000 salary. In its plan to strengthen 
Congress, the National Planning Associa- 
tion advised $25,000 annual pay. “Being 
a Congressman,” said NPA, “is a top job 
deserves top pay.” 


Week at Home 


East: In Washington, House author- 
ized railroads to charge government full 
transportation rates, abolishing 50% fare 
privileges government has enjoyed since 
land grants 100 years ago, 

Fearing tire shortage will disrupt 
transportation Service, OPA urged state 
governors to crack down on _ highway 
speeders as a necessary tire conservation 
move. 

Midwest: At Wichita, Kan., a Super- 
fortress was christened the Ernie Pyle, 
in honor of the late war-correspondent. 

Maj. George Crane returned to To- 
peka, Kan., from Jap prison camp in 
Philippines to read his own obituary. He 
promptly peeled his gold star from a 
service flag. 

West: An earthquake lasting a min- 
ute shook the Pacific northwest around 
Seattle, Wash, 

Oklahoma City motorists enjoyed un- 
limited parking in restricted areas when 
police ran out of. tickets. 

Film Actress Mary Pickford was 
named defendant in a $1.6 million suit 
filed in Los Angeles Superior Court by 


Washington Par ade . . « From San Francisco 


Peace from Grassroots. J. C. 
Phillips, Amarillo, Tex., was among 
thousands who mailed their own peace 
plans to U. S. delegates at San Fran- 
cisco. Dedicating his effort to the Un- 
known Soldier’s Buddy, Phillips wanted 
the United Natidns Conference to set 
up a world government with power to 
outlaw war, establish justice and pro- 
vide enough goods, services, training 
and income for everybody to live “in 
a state of well being.” 


Red Faces. All stragglers in, 
State Department’s press office was 
astonished to find it had more than 
2,000 newspaper and radio men and 
women covering the conference. They 
had ordered only 1,500 badges. A snack 
bar set up by the San Francisco Hos- 
pitality Committee was designed for 
1,000 a day. It immediately started 
handing out free lunches at the rate 
of 2,700 a day—there were a few re- 
peaters. 


Conference Costs. Laying the 
cornerstone for permanent world peace 
is costing the U. S. $1.2 million—less 
than the cost of 6.5 minutes of warfare 
at the March rate of spending. 

Our costs for a six-week confer- 
ence session will be $1,202,178 (eight 
weeks would cost $1,400,400). Our war 
spending totaled $8.3 billion in March. 

A budget breakdown compiled by 
Rep. Karl Stefan (R.-Neb.) lists ex- 
penditures as follows: Transportation 
(American delegation only; foreign 
governments pay their own) $443,283; 
personal services (including pay of 
500 temporary workers) $150,730; 
rents and utilities for hotel rooms and 
office space, $196,503; communica- 
tions, $163,000; printing and binding 
of guide, etc., $27,000; supplies and 


materials, $36,590; office equipment 
$38,864; transportation of equipment 
and supplies, $18,408; other services 
(including $30,000 for entertainment ), 
$127,800. 

A Congressional delegation con- 
sisting of Stefan, Rep. Louis C. Rabaut 
(D.-Mich.), Sen. Pat McCarran (D.- 
Nev.) and a Republican Senator to be 
selected, will visit the conference to 
find out if permanent headquarters 
will be in U. S.; if so, where, and how 
much it will cost to build and maintain. 


Hospitality Heaven. San Fran- 
cisco’s fabulous hospitality over- 
whelmed conference visitors. The Vas- 
sar Club surpassed all others. To 
visiting Vassars they offered the ulti- 
mate. Just phone them, said notices 
on all bulletin boards, and they stood 
ready to provide (1) friends, (2) baby- 
sitters, and (3) a place to live. 


Dusty Pews. San Francisco takes 
a sly pride in its worldliness. Bragged 
a newspaper woman, a third-generation 
San Franciscan, to visiting firemen 
“You know we have the lowest per 
capita church attendance of all U. S. 
cities.” 


Chaff. U. S. delegates get $6 a 
day from State Department plus room 
rent and carfare. ... A bobby-soxer 
snatching autographs asked Rep, Sol 
Bloom if he was “one of the candi- 
dates” . ... A girl reporter drew a 


guffaw at a press conference when she 
asked if we would, under island trustee- 
ships, lose any of our soyereignty .. . 
Weighty conference talk between two 
elegantly rigged matrons in hotel lob- 
by: “Is it true those Arabs don’t wear 
anything at all under those robes?’ 
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T'AINT SO. Sol Bloom, left, whom bobby-soxers thought was a “candidate.” With him 
are (I. to r.) Rep. Eaton, Comdr. Stassen, Britain's Anthony Eden. 
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erproofing — iS HALF THE 
you should know 
the man who in- JOB 


stalls your insula- d 
tion. You can rely on Chamberlin. 
Dealing direct with the user, Cham- 
berlin assumes full responsibility for 
satisfaction on every job. We sell— 
install—service. Dependable weather- 


l roofing on mil- 
hope fi 
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and buildings 
since 1897. 


Keep Cool NOW 
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Winter! Insulate! 
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—__CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA = 


Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
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| Chamberlin Company of America 
1317 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Send me complete details on Chamber- | 
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lin Home Weatherproofing Service. 
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Gregory Lacava, film producer, charging 
breach of contract. 

South: Worst fire in history of Flor- 
ida’s Everglades roared across fertile 
grazing lands in Broward and Dade coun- 
ties. 

Duke and Duchess of Windsor ar- 
rived at Miami, Fla., from the Bahamas, 
where the Duke resigned as governor. 


AMERICANA 


Red Man’s Nation 


Ancient treaties clutched to breasts, 
delegates from the Iroquois, Six Nations 
Confederacy, hurried to the big peace pipe 
smoke in San Francisco. They are asking 
the minority groups committee for recog- 
nition as the nation they claim to be. 

Six Nations (once-fierce Iroquois 
tribes of New York and Canada) held 
their own “security conference” four cen- 
turies ago on central New York hills, 
banded together under Hiawatha in a 
league for tribal peace. Strongest Indian 
group in the country, they dominated all 
of the present New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Quebec, Ontario. Now there are 
only about 7,000 in New York, living on 
86,000 acres of reservation. Canada has 
some 25,000 Iroquois, 

They never ceased regarding them- 
selves as a separate nation. After World 
War I a delegation went to the League of 
Nations with a similar plea, got recog- 
nition from 14 small nations, a snub from 
U. S. and Britain. When U. S. got into the 
present fracas, Iroquois declared their own 
war on the Axis. Now it’s time for the 
U. S. and Canada to live up to the treaties 
of 1795 and 1814, says Chief Clinton Rick- 
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IROQUOIS CHIEF Jimmy Hill, 1795 Treaty. 
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ard of the Tuscarora tribe, and recognize 
Six Nations’ independence. 

Like all Indians in this country, Six 
Nations are under federal government. 
But in the struggling days of the United 
States, the Iroquois were left pretty much 
alone on lands treatied to them by New 
York State. About 20 years ago they ap- 
pealed to Uncle Sam for more aid, and 
got it. 

Government officials admit no one 
quite knows ‘“‘what is what” in the quan- 
dary. But disappointment lies ahead of 
the braves, they say, for U. S, never de- 
clared them a sovereign nation. They’re 
a “domestic dependent nation,” or wards 
of the federal government, as Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall long ago decided. 


This spring's skirts are tricky little 
numbers. On windy days, one never quite 
knows what they'll be up to. 


And the Sink 


Cry of “bombs away” over Italy the 
other day sent a queer object hurtling 
earthward with the “eggs.” No stream- 
lined block-buster, it looked like an old 
sink, It was. 

Two fliers, Lt. Frank Oswald and 
Sgt. Ervin Dahlman, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
had filched it from a deserted school, 
hauled it (with permission) aloft in their 
Liberator. 

Now we've hit the Nazis with every- 
thing, including the kitchen sink. 


Today's prices make it increasingly 
tougher, t’keep legal-tender. 


Mother’s Day Mother 


The gentle face of Whistler’s Mother 
is a symbol of Mother’s Day ... on 
candy boxes and greeting cards . . . in 
thousands of store windows and millions 
of newspaper ads. 

This Mother’s Day finds the original 
Mother back in the Louvre Gallery in 
Paris. Just what adventures befell the old 
lady during the four years of Germah 
occupation aren’t known fully, but she 
spent part of it hiddén in some French 
chateau with other art treasures. 

The painting isn’t as American as 
we'd like to think. James McNeill Whis- 
tler himself was international. His grand- 
father came here with the British army 
during the Revolution, returned later to 
England only to come back to the U.S. 
with his titled bride. His son, named for 
George Washington, was a construction 
engineer. When the Russian Czar in 1843 
wanted an expert to build an arrow- 
straight railroad, he called for George, the 


~ builder. 


Angry Artist. So it was that “Jim- 
mie” Whistler, then a New England boy 
of 11, began to study art in the Russian 
Imperial Palace 100 years ago, When 
George Whistler died of overwork, the 
family went to England, then home. Like 
his father, Jimmie at 17 went to West 
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There’s a 


in your future! 





It’s a picture that will have to 

wait. America has an important 
job to do before your smart, peacetime 
Ford can be produced. 
... But when your new Ford does ar- 
rive, you'll be proud of it. For it will be 
big and roomy—have plenty of “‘go’’. 
Its styling will be youthful, beautiful. 


Inside and out, it will be rich appear- 
ing—with many refinements. Natu- 
rally, it will be thrifty and reliable— 
as all Ford cars have been for more 
than 40 years. 

... Yes, exciting new fun is in the 
offing for you. For some day the 
necessary word will come through. 


And we'll be ready to start our pro- 
duction plans. Meanwhile, the full 
Ford resources will continue to be 
devoted to the needs of final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Britiiant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M, C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 








NEW “APPAREL HARMONY” BY ZENITH 
¢ 
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LUSTROUS EBONY OR 
SMART NEW PASTEL 
CORALITE AMPLIFIER 







NO EXTRA COST! 


. 
ONCE MORE ZENITH takes a forward step 
in hearing aid smartness and style! 


The Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
gave complexion harmony to the famous 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Now Zenith 
gives it apparel harmony, too—with a 
choice of amplifier colors at no extra cost. 


The beautiful coral tint of the new 
Pastel Coralite amplifier harmonizes with 
light-color suits, sweaters, shirts and 
women’s sheer frocks and blouses. And 
the lustrous Ebony amplifier blends with 
dark-color apparel. See both colors at your 
Zenith dispenser. 


A NEW MODEL FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY 
TYPE OF CORRECTABLE HEARING LOSS 


Each complete, ready-to- 
wear ... with your choice 
of amplifier color. 


1. Standard Model A- 
2-A. New, improved model 
of the famous Zenith stand- 
ard hearing aid for the per- 
son of average hearing loss. 
Only $40. 


2. Air Conduction Model 

A-3-A. A super-powerin- 3. Bone Conduction 
strument with ample vol- Model B-3-A. A powerful, 
ume in reserve to assure precision instrument cre- 
maximum clarity and tone ated specially for the very 
quality even under the few whe cannot be helped 
most difficult conditions. by any air conduction aid. 
Only $50, Only $50. 





THE NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY= 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 





f ~~ PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-=-~| 


: ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-18 ! 
} 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois ; 
{ Please send me your Free booklet about Radi- 1 
§§ onic Hearing Aid. a 
1 1 
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Point. He liked the academy, led his art 
class but “flunked out” in chemistry. 

After a year of drafting for the U.S. 
Coast Survey, “Jimmie” headed for Paris 
and London in He never returned. 

His mother joined him 13 years later. 
His Arrangement in Gray and Black No. 1, 
the 56 by 64 inch oil portrait, which to 
his annoyance, became known as Whistler’s 
Mother, was done in England around 
1871 and signed with a butterfly—his 
mark, Whistler sent it to New York in 
1882, offered it for sale at $1,200, received 
no bids. In 1891 the Luxembourg Gallery 
in Paris bought it for $800, turned it over 
to the Louvre after it became famous. 

It came here a-visiting only once—to 
New York in 1932, Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1933, Baltimore in 1934. After that, 
Americans had to cross the ocean to 
glimpse America’s most advertised mother. 


IdsS. 


Animals’ Brains 

How does the world appear to ani- 
mals? Not at all the way it does to man, 
answers Ruth Crosby Noble, in a book 
on animal behavior, The Nature of. the 
Beast, published by (Doubleday, Doran, 
New York). 

Widow of Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, 
biologist at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Mrs. Noble bases her 
statements on her husband’s experiences 
and notes. She says animals do not smell, 
hear, or see objects as human beings do, 
have no ego and no image of themselves. 

Examples of nonhuman sensations in 
animals: Rattlesnakes are aware of a two- 
tenths of a degree change in temperature; 
minnows taste sugar 512 times better than 
a man; woodticks can live 18 years with- 
out food; butterflies can smell their mates 
a mile away; bats fly by sound; most 
mammals are color-blind and experience 
pain to a much less degree than man. 

Animal emotions include fear, anger, 
shame, jealousy, affection; scientists have 
reported experiences with a bashful ape 
and a goose that was shocked by the 
morals of its companions. 

Determining the intelligence of ani- 
mals is still a naturalists’ hardest job. In 
most tests devised so far, monkeys do 
best, guinea pigs are usually the dumb- 
bells. 

Typical of tests used was that on 
temperature changes. Two identical light 
bulbs, one-two-tenths of a degree hotter 
than the other, were swung above a group 
of rattlesnakes. No matter how often 
their positions interchanged, the snakes 
invariably struck at the warmer bulb. 


| Deepest Diver 


New world’s deep sea diving record 


| was established in Milwaukee when Jack 


PATHFINDER 


Browne, 28-year-old head of the Diving 
& Equipment Supply Co., went down in a 
specially constructed tank to a simulated 
depth of 550 ft. Previous records were 
soo ft. in a tank and 420 ft. actual depth 
in Lake Michigan. 

At 550 ft. Browne was under 570,000 
lbs. of pressure or 240 lbs. to a sq. inch. 
Upon emerging, he had to spend five hours 
in a special chamber being decompressed— 
(lowering the pressure gradually to pre- 
vent “bends,” painful result of removing 


_ the pressute suddenly). 


For the record-breaking dive, Browne 
wore a helium-oxygen mask and a new- 
type diving suit weighing only 50 lbs. 
against the old, 250-lb. style. 


Electronic Bombardment 


A strong beam of X-rays juggles 
electrons inside quartz crystals, changing 
the crystals’ rate of vibration, said Dr. 
Clifford Frondel of Reeves-Sound labora- 
tories, New York. 

His discovery has practical war im- 
portance, because millions of quartz plates 
are used by the armed forces to control 
wave frequencies in radio sending and 
receiving (current passed through the 
plate has the same frequency as the 
vibration of the crystal). Getting the 
crystal to vibrate at a certain rate former- 
ly meant grinding it to a precise thickness. 

Dr. Frondel found that by X-raying 
the crystals he could change their vibra- 
tion rate with 10 to 100 times greater 
precision than by grinding them. His dis- 
covery means great improven#nt in elec- 
tronic devices such as radar, less cost in 
building them. 


Other Frondel experiments: X-rayed 


sugar changes to glucose and levulose; 
X-rayed amethysts, zircons and other gem 
stones change color. His electron-mixing 
opens a new field of X-ray-chemistry. 





North American Philips Co. 
X-RAYING QUARTZ to change vibration rate; 


(inset) radio crystals get treatment. 
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Plan to MODERNIZE _— PERFECTION 
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-+-and Enjoy Better Living! 


ROMISE YOURSELF the modern comfort 
and convenience Perfection offers you through 
odorless, instant oil heat for cooking and heating! 


If you have a ration certificate you may be able 
to get a Perfection Oil Range or Perfection-made 
Oil Heater now. For although our major produc- 
tion effort is still on vital war material, we are 
making a limited number for essential civilian use. 


If your present stove or heater can see you through, 
plan to make Perfection your first step toward Better 
Living when the war clouds clear. When you do get 
it, you'll be delighted with the modern design . . . 
the fast, efficient performance ...of your Perfection 


Oil Range and Heater. 


PRESENT PERFECTION USERS: 


It’s your patriotic duty to get maximum service 
from your present equipment. To do this, use only 
genuine Perfection Wicks and Parts on your 
Perfection Oil Ranges and Heaters. 


Get Modern Warmth for 
Your Home with 
Perfection-made Oil Heaters 


Perfection-made Heaters bring you 
clean, odorless heat without fuss or 
bother. Be sure your Oil Cook Stove 
and Heater are Perfection made—to 
keep your whole house warm and 
livable in winter and your kitchen 
modern and efficient. 





% BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEMI 


PERFECTION 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - 


The Mark of Quality 


OIL RANGES AND HEATERS 


7762-8 Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 











THE WORLD 


Surrender 


Nazis military chiefs gy | sign un- 
conditional terms; Von Rundstedt 
tells why Germany lost war 


Germany surrendered unconditionally 
to the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia at 8:41 p.m., May 6. 

VE day came two days later when 
President Truman spoke over the radio in 
Washington; (It was his 61st birthday) 
Prime Minister Churchill promised in Lon- 
don to help fight the Japs. 

It was an anti-climax, however, be- 
cause the day before tears, prayers, cheers, 
and silence had greeted the surrender news 
in Washington, New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, San Francisco. 

That was when the Associated Press 
had flashed word Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, 
German Chief of Staff, signed the uncon- 
ditional surrender in a little red school- 
house, Gen, Eisenhower’s headquarters in 
Rheims, France. 

Freedom. Gen. Eisenhower was not 
present at the formal signing but received 
the German officers afterwards. 

No Nazi could misinterpret this de- 
feat. The democracies had completed 
crushing the German military machine. 
Last major German forces to fight were 
in Bohemia and Norway but they gave up 
as VE day dawned. The Bohemian group 
was hammered to submission between the 
Red Army on the east, and 250,000 Yanks 
under Gen. Patton on the west. 

Five years, eight months, and six days 
after Hitler had started the war, a Nazi 
radio propagandist’s only boast was: “The 
Fuehrer’s body will never be found.” 

But among Hitler’s victims, rescued 
by Yanks from imprisonment, were Leon 
Blum, former premier of France; King 
Leopold of Belgium, and Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, ex-chancellor of Austria and 
Rev. Martin Niemoeller. 

Field Marshal Karl Gerd von Rund- 
stedt, “brain” of the Wehrmacht, blamed 
German defeat in the west on three fac- 
tors: “First, the unheard-of superiority of 
your airforce, which made all movement 
in daytime impossible. Second, lack of 
motor fuel—oil and gas—so that panzers, 
and even the remaining German airforce, 
were unable to move. Third, the sys- 
tematic destruction of all railway com- 
munications, so that it was impossible to 
bring a single train across the Rhine.” . 

The Future. Rundstedt added: “Hit- 
ler was a great strategist. His intuitions 
were good. He is dead—not in hiding; 
that wouldn’t be according to his charac- 
ter. Anyway, where would he go?” 

Soft words came from German For: 
eign Minister von Krosigk: “The future 
will be difficult . . . respect for concluded 
treaties will be as sacred as the aim of our 


nation to belong to the European family of 
nations . . . Then we may hope that the 
atmosphere of hatred which today sur- 
rounds Germany all over the world will 
give place to a spirit of reconciliation.” 


War Criminals 


The slaying of Mussolini and the re- 
ported deaths of Hitler, Goebbels and 
other Axis bigshots scratched only a few 
top names off blacklists of war criminals. 

“Major criminals,” whose offenses 
were international, will be tried by a 
United Nations tribunal to be set up 
soon, President Truman appointed Su- 
preme Court Justice Jackson as U.S. 
representative. 

Less important offenders will be tried 
by whichever Allied nations capture them. 

Nazis whose crimes were committed 
in occupied countries will be handed to 
those governments. Japs, including Hiro- 
hito, are also on the blacklist. 

Switzerland, Spain, Sweden, most 
other neutral countries, promised not to 
harbor war criminals. Pierre Laval, for- 
mer head of the French collaborationist 
Vichy government, was imprisoned by 
Spain for return to France. Ireland and a 
few other small neutrals have made no 
promises yet, but are not expected to re- 
sist Allied determination that the fizzle 
of 1918, when the Kaiser fled to Holland, 
won’t be repeated. 


France Looks Left 


Communist trend in France’s first 


elections since the Nazis were driven out 
may force Gen, Charles de Gaulle to add 
more leftists to his cabinet. 
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179th Week of War 






European Front: Nazis surrender 
all across Europe on May 8 (see map) 
climaxed Allied drive since: 

1938: When Hitler annexed Aus- 
tria; Munich paved his way to take 
Czechoslovakia. 

1941: When the Axis held most of 
Europe. 

1943: When the Reds had turned 
the tide at Stalingrad; Allies took 
North Africa, invaded Italy. , 


Pacific Front: British completed 
Burma drive, capturing Rangoon 
(PATHFINDER, May 7). Australians in- 
vaded Borneo. Yanks drove toward 
Naha, capital of Okinawa. 













Airwar: Superfortresses stepped 
up raids on Japan. 






Tripling their 1936 strength by win- 
ning nearly 25% of the votes, the Com- 
munists were strongest in larger cities. 
In Paris they took 37 of the 90 municipal 
council seats. 

Because balloting was for local offi- 
cials, French national affairs weren’t di- 
rectly involved. But the results showed 
dissatisfaction with de Gaulle’s conserva- 
tive economic policies, and resentment at 
France’s confused, war-shattered, poverty- 
stricken condition. Women, voting for the 
first time in French history, outnumbered 
men, were up in arms at food shortages, 
black markets. (One small town elected 
an all-woman ticket of 10. The men de- 
manded a recount.) 

If the Communists team with Social- 
ists, who also gained in the elections, 
leftist parties may control postwar France. 
Their program calls for a purge of Nazi 
collaborators, death to Marshal Petain. 


Acme 


. END OF THE WEHRMACHT. Col. Gen. Gustav Jod/, Doenitz chiet-of-staff, signed surrender 


terms at SHAEF headquarters in Rheims, on May 7, set off VE day celebration, on May 8. 
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EVERY PILOT who wings 
his Liberator or Fortress over 
Germany or Japan knows 
what the joker in Air Power 
is. 

Every ground crewman 
whose job is to keep a Mus- 
tang, Thunderbolt, or Cor- 
sair in hair-trigger fighting 
trim knows what it is. 

Every aircraft engineer 
who ever saw the inside of a 
wind tunnel knows what it is. 





Do you know thejoker in AirPower? 


It’s very important that you should. For, partly because 
America forgot it during the prewar years, we came terribly 
close to losing this war right at the start. 

But now we are winning the war, largely because a 
few far-sighted men knew what the joker in Air 
Power was. 


So simple—so easy to forget 


The joker in Air Power is TIME — the heart-breaking 
months and years it takes to design, to build, and to 
perfect a plane to the point where it becomes an 


efficient, service-tested battle plane, ready for action. 





For example, America’s first four-engine, long- 
range bomber was born back in 1934. 
But when war was declared, some 7 years later, this bomber 
was not even then ready to go into action as the potent fight- 
ing weapon it is today. 











THE JOKER IN AIR POWER 





True, the first model was flown in the summer of 
1935. The aircraft engineers knew then that the basic 
design was good. 

But between the first “prototype” and the current 
model, there have been more than 4000 changes, involving 
over 4 million engineering hours. 

Even by working with desperate speed, it has taken 
years tosmooth out the “bugs” —to give our Air Forces 
this heavy long-range bomber, so urgently needed, in 
its most efficient form. 





There aren’t many short cuts 


When the war clouds grew biacker over Europe, 
the U. S. Army Air Forces came to Consolidated 
Vultee with the request for still another four-engine 
heavy bomber. 

Shortly afterward—in 1939—the B-24 Liberator 
was born. 

But, even with Consolidated Vultee’s long experi- 
ence in building mammoth sea planes, it took over 3 
years, over 1 million engineering hours, and more than 5 mil- 
lion hours to tool up the plants, before the Liberator was 
ready to go into action as one of America’s most dev- 
astating, heavy bombardment weapons. 

Similarly, it took 5 years to develop one of this 
war’s foremost fighter planes from drawing board to 
final test flight and mass production. 


And one of the country’s greatest aircraft engines 











has taken 11 years to develop—and ever since the 
war started, it’s been undergoing change after change 
to increase its horsepower still more. 





America 1941—a second-rate power 


Many other examples could be cited. But there is no need 
to labor the point. 


The truth of the matter is that America was caught napping. 
The nation which invented the airplane was woefully 
unprepared to defend itself against Axis air power. 
We had become a second-rate power in the air. 


And the Axis knew it. They knew that under nor- 
mal conditions, it takes from 3 to 7 years for a plane 
to progress from drawing board to combat duty. 
What they overlooked was the undreamed-of capacity of the 
American people, and the American aircraft industry, to do 
the impossible. 


Starting almost from scratch, we have been able to 
design, build, and deliver war planes by the tens of 
thousands—an air armada overwhelming in its might 
and superiority, as of today. But remember, the 
elapsed time has been five years! 


“Hot” today— obsolete tomorrow 


But in aerial warfare, the nation that depends on mere 
quantity and present-day superiority of its planes cannot win. 
That is one reason why Germany lost the Battle of 
Britain in 1940. 


Progress in aeronautics is now so rapid that today’s 
“‘hottest”” combat plane is virtually obsolete tomor- 
row. Its quality must constantly be improved—to 
keep it superior to the enemy’s ever-improving planes. 


And it must be replaced, with all possible speed, by 
new planes now on our drafting boards, in our wind 
tunnels, or undergoing their test flights. 


These are facts which an alert America should not, must not, 
forget. 


Another fact to keep in mind 


If we are attacked again, there will probably be no 
warning whatever—no time to prepare. 


There will be no other nation to hold off the enemy, 
as Britain did this time, while we frantically build up 
our power in the air. 


And the attack will most certainly be made with © 
new and even more terrible airborne weapons. 


We must be ready, and able, to protect ourselves from such 
attack. 


Air Supremacy alone cannot win a war, and may 
not in itself prevent another war. But as long as we main- 
tain our strength in the air, no aggressor nation in its right 
mind will dare think of attacking us. 


Air Power is Peace Power 


The backbone of Air Supremacy is a strong, inde- 
pendent competitive aircraft industry, constantly 
working in research, in the improvement of produc- 
tion technique, and in the development of still finer 
planes. 

But we must understand that Air Power is a combination of 
all these things: a postwar Air Force, commercial air 
transport, a strong supporting aircraft industry with 
permanent facilities to meet any emergency, wide- 
spread personal flying, and a national air-minded way 
of thinking. 

When we understand this, we begin to realize that Air Power 
can be one of America’s soundest investments in the interests 
of a lasting peace. 


LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


IN THE AIR! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fila. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircroft 
Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N.C. War Production Council 
| CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO PRIVATEER CATALINA VALIANT 
Pan American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport potrol bomber search plane patrol bomber basic trainer Psa e Jeep” 








THE FAMILY 


Answers 


Officials pooled predictions on what 
VE day meant to American fami- 
lies in way of now-short supplies 


As VE day neared, reconversion be- 
gan. Families wondered how long they'd 
wait for new cars, alarm clocks, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, irons. 

Officials disagreed. But all said war 
contract cutbacks would come gradually; 
most predicted at least a 40% decline in 
military production by the end of the year. 

Already Army-Navy demands had 
come down enough that WPB had given 
priorities for re-tooling to manufacturers 
of essential durable goods. WPB officials 
predicted factories might begin producing 
washing machines in two or three months, 
refrigerators, in five or six. 

Cars soon. Civilians might begin to 
get new cars within three to six months, 
they said, though the big companies 
wouldn’t make all their lines, would still 
be producing two-thirds for war. The real 
flow could be expected in about a year 
when factories hoped to be producing at 
a rate of 24 million cars per year, com- 

. pared to a pre-war four million. 

Tires, however, would remain tight, 
because of a crude rubber shortage. Neither 
was there immediate relief in sight for 
other shortages. More textiles would be 
needed for tenting, mosquito netting, new 
types of clothing for Pacific fighters, more 
leather for new shoes. 

To civilians, this meant no more 


shoes than they had been getting; prob- 
ably fewer cotton clothes; no increase in 
wooden furniture or paper products. 





Boys Beat Girls 


Boys are better than girls at ‘arrang- 
ing flowers, Atlanta, Ga., contest showed. 

Two-thirds of the prizes went to boys 
and the sweepstakes winner was Deaver 
Thomas, fourth grader, described by his 
friends as ‘“‘a regular fellow.” 

Interest in gardening had been stim- 
ulated by Atlanta’s Garden Club. Boys 
and girls raised vegetables for school 
lunches, flowers for children in hospital 
wards. Talks on flower arranging were 
given on classroom time by club members 
and when the day of the flower show came, 
300 children brought flowers and vases, 
set intently to the job of making bouquets 
so artistic that they amazed judges. 


Homemade Vacations 


Families can have good vacations at 
home, if they’ll take a tip from overseas. 

Servicemen are masters at finding ab- 
sorbing pastimes, according to G. Ott 
Romney, head of Red Cross Recreation 
overseas. He told of two G.I.s who saw an 
Australian girl making wool slippers. “Do 
you think we could do that?” they asked. 
She showed them how. The craft spread 
and soon APOs were flooded with home- 
bound slippers. A fellow in New Guinea 
made a book of rare leaves for his mother; 
men in Alaska sewed sealskin moccasins. 

The countryside here, too, is full of 
materials for making things, Romney said. 
Vacation time is a time to hunt new hob- 
bies. “You can’t tell what your favorite 
pastime is until you’ve tried everything.” 

Or if you would rather just laze, he 
said, try becoming a backyard tourist. 


North Carolina State News 


VACATIONS AT HOME no problem for families that live in A-cord distance of good fishing. 
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Atlanta Journal 


WINNING FLOWER arrangements by Cham- 
pion Deaver Thomas and Lee Patterson. 


Make a camp or beach of it; eat, read. 
drowse there, get acquainted with your 
family and the sun. Driveways can be 
made into shuffle boards. A refrigerator 
rack will serve as a campfire grate. 

And how long has it been since you 
took a Walk in the country, with ever) 
family member? 


A Look at Glass 


A spun glass airplane landed in Los 
Angeles, after a successful test flight. But 
the future of glass in the home came 
under the head of lesser miracles at the 
Owens-Illinois Glasschool, Toledo. 

Guests were sworn to secrecy on 
some items, but revealed such facts as 
these: The telephone you can use without 
holding the instrument is just around the 
postwar corner; crystal ware will be more 
plentiful, less expensive; home consump- 
tion of beer, which now stands at two- 
thirds of all sold, will be further en- 
couraged by lady-sized beer bottles; the 
square milk bottle will add, to its her- 
alded space saving, the virtue of protect- 
ing milk’s riboflavin from sun rays. 


Cops New Role 


Tradition smasher is Police Capt. 
Carl T. Strass, newest member of the 
Navy Mothers’ Club, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
He did it with cheesecloth, 

Overseas veteran of World War I. 
Captain Strass realized the importance of 
bandages to medical units, rolled cheese- 
cloth in his spare time at home. He tied 
65,025 surgical dressings in 1944; 20,000 
so far this year. His record: 450 a day. 

For his zeal, the Navy Mothers re- 
warded him with an honorary membership. 


Idea Booklet 


Ideas for putting old radio cabinets. 
worn linoleum scraps to good use are news 
to families who must get along with 
what’s on hand. 

Garden furniture can be made from 
barrels, simple chests can be antiqued, 
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drab, unused rooms and sheds resurfaced, 
transformed with the help of the new issue 
ot “Transformagic.” 

Like two earlier issues, this new one 
gives artist Peter Hunt’s easy-to-follow 
directions. Homemakers can get it free 
from DuPont paint dealers or by sending 
a dime to Chemistry and the Home, Du- 
Pont Building, Wilmington, Del. 


Summer Sewing 


The second allotment of cotton goods 
(15 million yards) for women, announced 
by War Production Board, gives sewers 5 
million more yards for next three months 
than for the last. 

The piece goods include: Cotton, 
pongee, voile, sheeting, percale, crinkled 
crepe, outing flannel, and gingham. Only 
a small portion of what rural markets 
used to get, said WPB, but if it were not 
channeled, cities would get it. 


Mother’s Day Off 


Five young mothers in Forest Glen, 
Md., make time for themselves, introduce 
their youngsters to the give and take of 
They take turns, mornings, 
tending each other’s children. 

Mrs. John Paul Jones got the idea 
watching her son, Beanie, 4, playing alone 
in his sandpile. She invited four friends 
to send over their pre-school children be- 
tween 9:45 and 11:45 for supervised play. 

Five youngsters turned up to share 
Beanie’s -playground. Now they go each 
morning to a different home. A change of 
toys, companionship for them, four free 
mornings a week for each mother. 


Nerve Balm 


The mustard bath, old-fashioned home 
remedy, is just the thing for war nerves, 
said the American Spice Trade association, 


BALM BATH of soap bubbles and mustard. 





quoting the American Heart Journal. In- 
ducing perspiration, it speeds blood circu- 
lation and oxygen intake. 

Recipe: Four tablespoonfuls of dry 
mustard dissolved in water, added to bath. 


One Man’s View 


If gentlemen still prefer blondes, it’s 
because brunettes have more brains. 

“Blondes may look exotic and glamor- 
ous, but in intelligence tests they make a 
poor show,” declared Dr. Reg Armattoe, 
British anthropologist. But IQ prospects 
for the feminine half, of the world are 
looking up, since there will be more bru- 
nettes, fewer blondes as time goes on. 


Youth’s Charge 


Three youthful winners in Eddie 
Cantor’s essay contest on the causes of 
delinquency stressed parental neglect. 

“If parents would discipline children 
and instill in them a respect for the rights 
of others, they would save much misery 
later on,” wrote Charles Byrne, 17, Min- 
neapolis, first prize winner. 

Other winners: Dolores Fields, 16, 
Des Moines, and Paul Raymond, 16, San 
Francisco, blamed communities, too, for 
lack of wholesome recreation. 


Why Less Sugar 


Drought, hurricane, and military vic- 
tories showed up on American tables, as 
OPA made new cuts in sugar rations. 

This is the story behind the new 
order, which makes the new sugar stamp 
(36) stretch over four months rather than 
three, cut canning sugar from 20 to 15 lbs. 
(with a 120-lb. family limit), cuts restau- 
rant and industrial users as much as a 
fourth, 

World stocks of sugar the first of the 
year were lowest on record. Weather in 
Cuba and Haiti, labor trouble in Puerto 
Rico lowered this year’s prospects by half 
a million tons. War still held the Philip- 
pines, Java out of production. 

At the same time, military supply 
lines lengthened, there were more pris- 
oners, more liberated peoples to feed; 
needs that demanded 100,000 tons more 
sugar this year than last. United Nations 
had to have sugar, too; got 14 million 
tons less than they requested. 

That meant U. S. civilians had to get 
along on a fifth less sugar than they got 
last year, left them with only half of the 
world’s sugar supply. 


Waste Dessert 


Fruit too ripe for canning is perfect 
for Velva Fruit, rich frozen dessert. 
Though USDA chemists first developed 





Johnson & Johnson 

PACK-A-PUNCH LUNCH won Larry Orn, 

Chicago, above, menu contest prize at Johnson 

& Johnson plant included meat, green and 
yellow vegetables, fruit, milk. 





the recipe so ice cream companies could 
save California fruit waste, they now have 
directions for home-made Velva Fruit. 

Any soft, ripe fruit will do. Wash it 
first, remove pits, crush and force through 
a sieve or potato ricer, being sure to save 
all the juice. Fruits that darken should 
be quartered, boiled 3 minutes in sirup (2 
cups water, 4 cup sugar) and drained be- 
fore sieving. 

Three cups of tart fruit—like berries 
or plums will need 14 cups sugar; milder 
fruits, only one cup plus one-third cup 
lemon juice. Add 4 tsp. salt to the mix- 
ture and chill. Then soften one envelope 
gelatin in 4 cup water, heat five minutes 
over boiling water, and stir into the first 
mixture. 

Freeze overnight in ice trays. In the 
morning, break it into small chunks, whip 
it smooth with an egg beater, then put it 
back in the ice box until dinner time. 


Quantity Lunches 


Nearly six million children ate gov- 
ernment-aid school lunches this year; 
millions more were served in locally spon- 
sored units. 

With an eye toward next year's 
lunches, the National Canners Association. 
Washington, has put out a booklet, “School 
Lunch Recipes Using Canned Foods.” 

Church supper committeewomen, as 
well as Mothers who help with school 
lunches, showed an interest in these tested 
recipes for 25 and 50 servings, 


Itemized 


Ruskets. A new whole-wheat rusket 
is sweetened, may be eaten as toast, cold 
cereal, or as a base for creamed dishes. 

Whipped. On the market is a vege- 
table oil that whips like cream; tastes, 
they say, like the real thing. 

Cheese. Though Army boosted its 
Cheddar cheese take to 65% of supply, 
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civilians will get as much as last year, 
since production increased, said EFA. 
There'll be 10% more foreign type 
cheeses. 

Dining Out. Red point trouble put a 
great strain on restaurants. In New York, 
8 million meals a day are now served as 
against peacetime’s 3 million. 


HEALTH 


Time of Conception 


To anatomist Edmond J. Farris, 
Ph.D., of Wistar Institute, Philadelphia, 
went the 1945 gold medal award of the 
National Research Foundation for the 
Eugenic Alleviation of Sterility as tribute 
to Dr. Farris’ discoveries in “physiology 
of reproduction.” 

Some of Dr. Farris’ discoveries will 
aid doctors in helping childless wives 
achieve pregnancy, add to medical knowl- 
edge. 

For example, studying white rat be- 
havior, Dr. Farris found females will in- 
crease physical activity to about eight 
times’ normal just before ovulation (fer- 
tile period when pregnancy can _ be 
achieved). Dr. Farris strapped pedom- 
eters on women—found they went. on 
walking sprees, became restless and irri- 
table about midway through their monthly 
cycles, indicating approaching ovulation. 

Reproduction. When ovulation oc- 
curs, rats slow down activity—women ap- 
parently follow suit. Time of actual fer- 
tility in women, says Dr. Farris, may be 
“a matter of about two hours,” and knowl- 
edge of this time will help couples wanting 
children. 

Reason for increased activity before 
ovulation is stimulus from the pituitary 
gland, says Dr. Farris. His rat studies in- 
dicate women continue to feel effects of 
this “drive” even after menopause—feel 
periodic “hot flashes” until death, not just 
during menopause. pies 

To find time of a woman’s ovulation, 
Dr. Farris injects subject’s urine under 
skin of a white rat—resultant degree of 
redness of rat’s ovaries indicates if sub- 
ject has reached time of ovulation, and, if 
she hasn’t, how close she is to it. 

Some women don’t ovulate every 
month, Dr. Farris found. His conclusion: 
Humans may have ovulation “seasons” 
similar to mating seasons of animals. 








Starch in Surgery 


Surgical dressings that can be sewn 
up inside wounds are being investigated 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA found sponges made of starch 
would absorb 15 to 18 times their weight 
of liquids, then gradually dissolve as the 
wound healed. Their use would do away 
with the need of reopening wounds to re- 
move dressings. 

For surface 


wounds, the sponges 
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might be filled with penicillin or sulfa 
drugs, which would be released as the 
starch dissolved, researchers said. 


Safer Tourniquet 


A new kind of tourniquet eliminates 
the danger of gangrene in tissues cut off 
from the blood supply during surgical op- 
erations. 

Used at Army and Navy hospitals, it 
consists of a rubber tube which can be 
inflated with a hand bulb to provide pres- 
sure, and a gauge which records how much 
pressure is being applied. 

With old-style tourniquets, adjusted 
by hand, it was impossible to control the 
amount of pressure. Gangrene and dam- 
age to blood vessels sometimes resulted. 





Acme 


AIR TOURNIQUET. It avoids gangrene peril. 


RELIGION 


Southern Methodists 


Without fanfare, Protestantism re- 
corded the birth of another denomination 
—the Southern Methodist Church, 

Scattered through nine southern 
states, its 5,000 members refused to go 
along when American Methodism merged 
in 1939, charged the unified church was 
“too modernistic . . . incompatible with 
the teachings of John Wesley.” 

Courts denied them the right to the 
name “Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South” used by Southern Methodists be- 
fore the merger. 


Women to Blame? 


Women were blamed for most present 
day coarseness and vulgarity, told by 
America’s youngest Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, Richard J. Cushing of Boston, to 
“combat our Hollywood culture.” 

“Let it not be charged that men are 
responsible,” the archbishop said, “for in 
this manner they take their cue from the 
women. When women are ladies, men are 


. 


ee 
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gentlemen. When women have no just re- 
gard for their own sacred character, men 
have none. . . 

“The coarseness of speech, the slang 
and profanity, the rude, selfish manners, 
loud raucous laughter, the low standards 
of taste, the unbridled tendency to exag- 
gerate, the absence of a sense of responsi- 
bility, the passion of our vile movies, our 
viler music, the craze for maniacal gyra- 
tions euphemistically called the modern 
dance, these and many other crudities are 
characteristic of a growing number of our 
youth today.” 

He called upon women to implant the 
“virtue of reverence in young people.” 


Bible Society Plans 


American Bible Society is at work on 
two special projects. 

For liberated war areas: 4,400,000 
Bibles, New Testaments, Scriptures, in 40 
tongues. For European theater service 
men: 350,000 New Testaments, to replace 
copies lost or damaged since D day. 

The Society plans to give away 10 
million volumes in the next four years, 
needs $3 million for the work. 


Why Few are “Called” 


Outmoded salesmanship, misunder- 
standing about the “call,” and prospects 
of a church-mouse existence were called 
reasons why many young men pass up the 
ministry as a profession. 

Churches need more active recruit- 
ing, must “sell” the profession to high 
school and. college students on a voca- 
tional guidance basis, The Moravian edi- 
torialized. The “call” to the ministry may 
not always result from prayer, inspiration. 
It can come through planned counseling, 
the church paper said. 

“Many parents feel their son should 
not ‘waste’ his talents in the ministry,” 
the magazine added,- because young men 
can earn better living in other work. The 
Moravian urged higher pastors’ salaries. 











"..and the pursuit of Happiness” 


When he comes home his thoughts and plans will be for the peaceful 
pursuit of happiness. It is for this he fights on distant shores. 

For those who await his coming there are many who wear tokens 
of promise and dream of the bright future beyond the shadows. 
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THE TOWN 


Guidance 


Businessmen of Altoona, Pa., not only 
get jobs for veterans, but help 
them in finding vocations that fit 


Leading citizens of Altoona and Blair 
County, Pa., site of the world’s largest 
Pennsy railroad shops, were concerned 
with the postwar future of their 12,500 
men and women in the service. 

It was no mere question of finding 
some sort of job for veterans. Half of the 
servicemen, it was estimated, are young 
folks who have not yet acquired a skill, 
trade, or profession. They will need 
proper guidance in selecting jobs to suit 
their temperaments and capabilities for 
progress. 

Fifty business and professional men 
and women, of all creeds, formed the Vet- 
erans Counselling Service. They supple- 
mented their experience and knowledge of 
area conditions with a seven-weeks’ course 
in vocational guidance, given by a member 
of the Pennsylvania State College faculty. 

Then they set up headquarters in Al- 
toona, where a returning veteran can get 
advice from a volunteer counselor. ‘The 
job decision is up to the veteran himself. 

Some 500 veterans have returned, 
many of whom turned to the Veterans 
Guidance Counsel for aid. Results thus 
far, the citizens feel, have been good, both 
for the veterans and the community. 


Streamlined Stations 


Burlington Lines, which pioneered 
with the streamlined Zephyr 11 years ago, 
has developed long-range plans to replace 
dingy stations along its tracks with at- 
tractive, clubby structures. 

First of the streamlined station build- 
ings was put up at LaCrosse, Wis., in 1940. 
The war halted further building, but three 
years later when fire razed the station at 
Burlington, Iowa, “the most - beautiful 
railroad station in America” was erected 
in its place. Already a new station is 





planned for Ottumwa, Iowa (pop. 31,570), 
and others will follow during the postwar 
years as rapidly as the railroad’s finances 
allow. 

Where it is impractical to build new 
stations, the old ones will be redesigned, 
refurnished, redecorated. The regimented 
benches, grilled ticket windows, dim light- 
ing, and drab colors will gradually dis- 
appear. 

Other railroads are keeping mum on 
postwar construction plans lest they be 
overwhelmed with requests for new sta- 
tions from communities they serve. 


Red Points for Relief 


Glenn Talbott, president of North 
Dakota Farmers Union had an idea. He 
mentioned it on his radio program. 

Talbott suggested it would be a fine 
thing if North Dakotans sent in their 
precious red points, to buy meat and but- 
ter (through United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) for the 
starving liberated peoples of Europe. 


Though givers had to eat less meat 


themselves, the response was great and 
fast. Within a few days } million red 
points were mailed into state headquarters 
at Jamestown. Now Oklahoma Farmers 
Union plans a similar appeal. 


Plus Enthusiasm 


War-booming Lansing, Mich. (pop. 
78,753), proved that despite expanded in- 
dustrial activity, traffic deaths could be 
cut down. The city reduced its traffic fa- 
talities to four, against seven the year 
before. 

For this achievement in 1944, Lans- 
ing was named grand prizewinner over 
1,307 municipalities participating in the 
annual contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council. 

Other winners, within their popula- 
tion groups, were Stillwater, Okla.; Green- 
wich, Conn.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Portland, 
Ore.; Detroit, Mich. 
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The essentials of leadership in traffic 
safety, according to the ranking cities, are 
grounded in “three E’s’”—education, en- 
gineering, enforcement—plus the public- 
spirited E that welds the other three to- 
gether—enthusiasm. 

Greenwich (pop. 28,056) backs up its 
vigorous program with an “absolutely no- 
fix” system of booking violators and bring- 
ing them before court. Although Still- 
water’s population jumped from 10,000 to 
18,000 since the outbreak of the war, it 
has still managed to maintain its six-yedr 
record of no traffic deaths. 


“Sniffers 


Town officials of Saugus, Mass., (pop. 
14,825), are cracking down on municipal 
employes who tipple on the job. 

Department heads have been ap- 
pointed official “sniffers,” and their rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Selectmen 
will be “practically binding.” One depart- 
ment head declared: “The smell of liquor 
on a worker’s breath could be interpreted 
as cause for suspension.” 

The action was taken by the select- 
men after a number of drinking incidents 
involving town employes, climaxed by the 
beating up of a taxpayer. 

Thus for a second time in recent 
years the liquor problem is setting off a 
fuse of political dynamite in the suburban 
Boston community. 

In 1939, Miss Isabelle Hallin, pretty, 
blonde teacher, was accused of serving 
cocktails to high school students, and dis- 
missed. She later won a slander suit, and 
members of .the school board who voted 
to oust her were all defeated for re-elec- 
tion. Miss Hallin, unable to get a teaching 
job after the notoriety, took her life four 
years later in New York City. 


“Small Town’ Ships 


When the U.S.S. Rushville Victory 
slipped down the ways, it marked the end 
of an era in the naming of ships for the 
American merchant marine. 

She was the 160th—and last—Vic- 
tory ship to be named after a small Amer- 
ican community. She was the soth “small 
town” ship to be launched at the Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield shipyard, located at Balti- 


TOMORROW'S STATION TODAY. Streamlined stop at Burlington, Iowa, is attractive outside, is comfortable inside and practical too. 
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SMASH! SPLASH! Mrs. E. J. Miles christens 
last of “small town" Victory ships. 


more, Md. (Rushville, Ill., 60 miles south- 
west of Peoria, has a population of 2,480, 
is noted as a recreation centef.) 

The ship naming was part of the Mar- 
itime Commission’s policy in arousing na- 
tional interest and understanding of its 
building program. The towns were se- 
lected at random. 

In appreciation, many of the towns 
contributed libraries, phonographs, cigaret 
lighters to ships’ crews. 


Push-Button Homes 


Meadow Hills is a pleasant subsection 
of Knoxville, Tenn., and as such looks like 
a thousand other American residential de- 
velopments. 

But Meadow Hills is already a full 
era ahead of the rest of the country. 
Every one of its comfortable cottages is a 
push-button home. 

Flip a switch; on goes the heat; the 
homes are electrically heated. 

There are other push-button homes in 
the Knoxville area, most of them built by 
a pioneer contractor, Stuart Fonde, who 
plans to start constructing low-cost elec- 
tri¢ally-heated homes again come postwar. 

Key to low-cost electrical heat, ac- 
cording to Fonde, is proper insulation. 
And, he feels, such insulation requires new 
housing. Around Knoxville, the annual 
cost of electrically heating a room is esti- 
mated at $12.40. And, of course, there’s 
no fuel shortage to worry about. 

Some 10,000 push-button homes are 
expected to be built in Tennessee and 
nearby states soon after the war. 


Everybody’s Club 


Years ago J. E. Hamilton built a 
furniture factory at Two Rivers, Wis. 
(pop. 10,302), made a lot of money, then 
gave it to the town—$280,000 in cash and 
land worth $40,000. The town built Ham- 
ilton Community House, dedicated it to 
good citizenship. Today, after 14 years, 


the Community House is a vital force 
around which is built the industrial town’s 
social, civic and religious life. The build- 
ing is open to all movements that encour- 
age recreation, develop community spirit. 
Last year residents made 120,000 visits to 
the center. It opens early, closes late. 

Kids flock to Community House the 
minute school is out. Snack bars, games, 
reading rooms, other facilities give them 
much they can’t find elsewhere in Two 
Rivers. 


Counties Drying Up 


Kentucky, bourbon whisky capital of 
the world, is gradually going dry. Washing- 
ton county is latest to prohibit legal 
liquor, 84th of Kentucky’s 120 counties 
to do so, 

Voters in states with local options 
banned all kinds of alcoholic beverages in 
740 counties and communities last year, 
increasing the nation’s “bone dry” areas to 
4,073, according to National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Of 29 states 
with local option laws, only Delaware re- 
mains entirely wet. 

Texas is the driest of the local option 
states (140 out of 254 counties); Georgia 
and Kentucky rank next in dryness. 


Air Rates Cut 


Bidding for a bigger slice of postwar 
passenger travel, five big domestic airlines 
slashed fares 5% to 10% between many 
points, and started a 5% discount. 

American, Eastern, _ Pennsylvania 
Central, Transcontinental & Western and 
United, by this fare-cutting, brought the 
cost of plane travel to the lowest level in 
airline history. 

Under the new schedules TWA and 
PCA will carry passengers between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago, for $29.45. 
Railroad fare, plus sleeper, costs $36. 

Same day TWA and UAL began 
flights between the West Coast and Bos- 
ton, to link up with planned postwar serv- 
ice to Calcutta and Paris. 


Flying Boat’s Record 


Carrying 473 military passengers and 
419,332 lbs. of cargo, the giant Mars, 
world’s largest flying boat, last month 
broke its record for Naval Air Transport 
Service between Alameda, Cal., and Pearl 
Harbor. 


Inquiry on Patents 


In recent years much official verbi- 
age has been directed at the nation’s pat- 
ent system, under which, it is charged, 
many inventions serve to create or 
strengthen monopoly. 
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Justice Department has accused, Su- 
preme Court has pondered, Temporary 
Economic Committee investigated, but the 
patent laws are unchanged. 

To get action President Truman asked 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace to study 
the situation with a committee of experts, 
make recommendations to Congress. The 
report is expected to be ready by June 30. 


Simplified Checks 


“Why didn’t somebody think of it 
before?” asked checking account custom- 
ers at Milwaukee banks. 

Banks supplied simplified check 
forms, sponsored by Wisconsin Bankers 


Association, Instead of “.............-- 
Dollars,” the new checks carry the line: 
wee atade wees s ERED noses .. .Cents.” 


Result: Customers don’t have to 
write, for example, “Fifty-one and 20/100.” 
And the bank saves 20% time on proof 
machines, 14% time in bookkeeping. 


Avery Re-elected 


Stockholders of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. overwhelmingly supported the policies 
of its board of directors, re-electing Avery 
Sewell, chairman, and 14 other directors, 
at their annual meeting. 

Resolutions criticizing the mail order 
house’s labor policies and relations with 
the War Labor Board were decisively de- 
feated. Minority shareholders also failed 
to elect James G. Patton, president of Na- 
tional Farmers Union, to the directorate. 


Girlpower-Sharing 


Radio Corporation of America at 
Newark, N. J., was short on manpower. 
Prudential Insurance Co., in the same 
city, had some part-time workers. Jobs 
and girls got together. 

RCA installed an electron tube manu- 
facturing unit in a Prudential room, put 
40 girl typists and clerks to work in two 
shifts of four hours each, One shift as- 
sembles tubes in the mornings, does Pru- 
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dential work in the afternoons. The other 
does Prudential work in the mornings, as- 
sembles tubes in the afternoon. 

L. W. Teegarden, RCA official, said 
the project eventually would place over 
200 insurance company girls on part-time 
tube assembly. 
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Builder of Lives 


A new green has come to hills around 
Brasstown, N. C., in the last 20 years. 
Mountain folk with a new jauntiness will 
tell you: “It’s the Campbell School.” 

The Campbell Folk School is no ordi- 
nary school. More like a rural center, it 
has no marks or credits. Before the war, 
pupils, age 18-25, learned home arts, prac- 
tical household and agricultural skills. 
Working paid tuition, kept the gift-sup- 
ported school 85% self-sufficient. 

Now with classes suspended till VJ 
day, local pupils carry on the farm. The 
school is a memorial to a mountain 
teacher, John C. Campbell. As his bride, 
Massachusetts-born Olive Campbell rode 
with him four years through Southern 
highlands, was stirred by his search for 
a way to enrich rural life so the best 
youth wouldn’t drift city-ward, 

Voice of Hope. When Campbell 
died after the last war, she took up his 
work, went to Scandinavia to study folk 
schools, in 1925 opened her non-profit in- 
stitution in an impoverished region of the 
Smoky Mountains. Two years later, with 
seven pupils, the first winter course began. 
Since then they’ve sent more than 200 
young men and women back to live—and 
teach—on their native soil. 

“Our aim,” she says, “is to build up 
country life by making it worth while, 
give folks new outlooks, hope. Young peo- 
ple who leave here wishing to keep grow- 
ing will leaven their whole community.” 

This one-time English teacher began 
with only a farmhouse, worn silo, little 
money. Now crop production on her 366 
acres has tripled, the whole community 
uses her craft building, forge, mill, shop, 
recreation hall. Mountain Valley Coopera- 
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INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 
Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 





4f you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas- producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes along way. Drug. hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-Q Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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tive has a $200,000-a-year business. Wood 
carvings brought 67 workers $7,000 in a 
year when average income was $100. 

Mrs. Campbell’s motto, “We sing be- 
hind the plow,” is coming true. 


EDUCATION 





APARTMENTS for Dubuque married students. 


Married Students’ Quarters 


Dubuque university, Dubuque, Iowa, 
plans to make college life simpler for mar- 
ried couples. 

Included in its centennial expansion 
program is an $80,000 apartment building 
for married students. Plan is to build it 
with endowment funds as soon as condi- 
tions permit. It will contain 20 furnished 
apartments, each renting for $35 a month, 
including utilities. 


2-Year U.S. History 


New Jersey’s Gov. Walter E. Edge 
signed a bill requiring his state’s public 
high schools to teach two-year courses in 
American history. 

To make room for the additional year 
of history (most N. J. high schools re- 
quire one), Gov. Edge suggested dropping 
classes in “American democracy.” 

He criticized the “American democ- 
racy” course as “very general” under 
which political philosophies, good or bad, 
could well be taught. 


Veterans’ Study Plan 


War veterans wanting to complete 
grammar school education won’t have to sit 
with youngsters at Benton Harbor, Mich. 
They need not mix with the high school 
crowd to obtain war-delayed diplomas. 

A Veterans Institute, created by the 
city board of education will turn the trick 
with the aid of recognized correspondence 
school courses, S. C. Mitchell, school 
superintendent, declared. ; 

More than 400 correspondence school 
and university extension courses, cover- 
ing everything from elementary -English 
through engineering, will be the basis of 
veterans’ study, Mitchell explained. 

Starting with classes at 4 p.m. (so 
G.I.s can hold daytime jobs), Institute 
supervisors will give veterans individual 
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90 Days. 
NAME 








Penny Postcard will do city. 


STREET or BOX No. 


Way of Living | 
‘or dust 90 Dave | 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Condi; 


“‘are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
Programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 
AL WILLIAMS, noted 
ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK ‘= 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures r In 
Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, 
essure, nutritional Kidney and 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
SSCSCSS CSTE ESSE SSS ESTES ESS ees eeeeee se eeeheseEeeeeess 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 1#7-E. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me postpaid, a copy of “Your Health and the Next 






Learn to Condition 
Your nst— 
RHEUMATISM 

CONSTIPATION 
JNERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 


OVERWEIGHT 


And Many Other 
Common Ailments 







ears old,’’ says 
‘est Coast con- 






Anemia, Stomach, Liver trouble and other 






Send for it: 
TODAY! : 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more com- 
fortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at 
any. drug store. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Mo. 


EMERGENCY REPAIR TOOLS 
DANDY 8 PIECE SET: gree Piers. 


WATERPU MP Pliers, CRESCENT Wrench, Claw- 
hammer, NEEDLENOSE Pliers, DIAGONAL Cut- 
ters and PLASTIC Screwdriver. $14.85. Remit 
Now!! UNIVERSAL TOOL CO., 1527 Grand PF 
Kansas City, Mo. 


é>) Sprains ° 
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Strains 


Whal you 


ON THE 


CORNS NTH 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
aknife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 

DARWIN 


100 TULIPS ‘3 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 


Colors, including a 


wender and Yellow. A choi 
te Bloom Next 
Order Now— aa postal card will do. 
Bulbs will be sent parcel post. CoD, 
at the right time for fall planting. 
SEED & PLANT Co. 
T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


( Pay MNMEXT FALL 





TIRED, ACHY MUSCLES 


Stiff Joints 


* Bruises - 


WEED «2 


SLOAN'S LINIMENT 











AMAZING MONEY 
SAVING OFFER 
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ALL-AROUND 
ZIPPER WALLET 


Direct to you. Here’s an all-purpose wallet 


with place for everything at your finger- | 


tips. 


NOTE THESE REGULARLY 
SPECIAL FEATURES: $3.50 
GENUINE CALFSKIN LEATHER, Alt. NOW ONLY 


AROUND ZIPPER, SNAP-BUTTON YJ Qs 
CHANGE POCKET, BILL COMPARTMENT,- Mae 

IDENTIFICATION CARD WINDOW, EIGHT plus 20% 
Gov't tax 


OTHER WINDOWS FOR. PHOTOS, ETC. 


Marvelously convenient—never bulky—good 
looking, well made, useful! Long lasting. Keeps 
everything safe. Nothing can fall out. Buy it 
for yourself—give it as a gift. Servicemen and 
women wild about it. In Genuine Black Calfskin 
or Brown or Black Alligator Calf. 


Ss uP Pp LY LIMITED Order now while they 


last! Send $2.98 plus 
20% Gov't tax— Total $3.58. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED or money back within five 
days. 


CHAZDA LEATHER NOVELTIES 


41 UNION SQUARE, Dept. L-1, New York, 3, N.Y. 


Save Fingal 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other-jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
y der box of 50 at 8 4c each, 10%. 


y \ Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
EELGRIP 


Apparel free on request 
oo INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 

D> Famous Industriat 403 Garfield, Danville, Ill. 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Caneda: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Leuls 1, Mo. 


Saw TAT Aare 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training In Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, 
Ear Training and Sight Singing, Choral Coriducting, Pub- 
lie School Music— History of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
Composition, Arranging. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Suite U207, 1525 E. 53rd S1., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for........sesese¢ 
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instruction if needed. Shop and laboratory 
equipment for experimental work, techni- 
cal libraries for reference, and still and 
sound movies for illustration, will provide 
supplemental training and instruction. 


Jazz Classics 


With Hollywood set to mark June 5 
as Glenn Miller Day in conjunction with 
the 7th War Loan Drive, honoring the 
bandleading major reported missing in 
action, a memorial Miller album may be 
expected any day now. Meanwhile Vic- 
tor has released six other albums under a 
general name, Hot Jazz Classics. 

The first bands selected for single 
albums of four discs each are McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers, Benny Goodman's Trio 
and Quartet, the Quintet of the Hot Club 
of France, and varied combinations di- 
rected by Jelly-Roll Morton, Lionel 
Hampton and Louis Armstrong. The bands 
present half-forgotten bests such as Tiger 
Rag, Runnin’ Wild and Ain’t Misbehavin’. 

Masterpieces. Top-billing on Co- 
lumbia’s roster for the second month 
straight goes to Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra who present the 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. 
Also on the Columbia list are Songs of 
Jerome Kern played by the New York 
Philharmonic and sung by Rise Stevens. 

Competition. Decca’s recording of 
musical shows has brought forth a variety 
of responses. Victor has now issued Up 
In Central Park, not that way at all, but 
with’ Jeanette MacDonald, soprano; Rob- 
ert Merrill, baritone. This is Romberg 
music at its best. 

Listening Musts. Decca’s Song of 
Norway; Can’t Help Singing; Victor’s 


You Belong To My Heart and There Must 
Be A Way; Put Another Chair At The 
Table and I Wish, by the Mills Brothers 
(Decca) and The Grabtown Grapple and 
The Sad Sack (Victor). 











HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.S 


<q 88 CARELESSNESS 








“BEIT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free bookiet of household 
hints sent on request. 


FIRE ECQUIF MENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


Purene Manufacturing Company 


LEARN TO PLAY CHORDS 


Speed up your study. Time is too valuable to waste 
the hard way. “‘Mayberry Chord Slide” brings to you 
the modern visual method of chord composition. Major, 


minor, 7th, aug. and dim. Pictured right before your 
eyes on the keyboard. Transposing feature included. 
$2.00 by mail. Order or write for information. 
E. A. White Agency, Dept 9, 7024 Eastern Ave., N. W., 
Washington, 12, D. C. 





Treatment ~ 


TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 









50+ 









BARGAIN FOR 
SHORT TIME ONLY 


BULBLETS 
abor shortage makesoffer nec- > 99 
essary regardiess of profit or 
loss. Act now—get a full 200 
brilliantly colored Rainbow Mix 
giadiolus bulblets, all first year growth, at a price 
never before dreamed possible. Varieties normally 
sell for $6-$10 in older bulbs. Make your flower 
arden the talk of the town with the riot of color only 
inbow Mix gladiolus can bring. Gladiolus and gift sent 
by return mail. Order now! 


3 RANUNCULUS BULBS INCLUDED 

with your order for promptness. Bloom first 

year into beautiful carnation-like flowers, 
assorted delicate colors. Grow 10” to 12” high. Your gift 
if you act now. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $1.49 plus postage when 
200 Gladiolus and 3 Ranunculus arrive. Or send remittance 
with order and we pay postage. Money back guarantee. 
Supply limited. Mail order today to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. A-1423 
148 Monroe Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Cluts 





that appeal to 
sensible thrift 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP, 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
* 


Buy More War Bonds 


A QUALITY PRODUCT 





FOR 23 YEARS 


-RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


ECZEMA 


‘Invisible’ 
Liquid 
Promptly 





Relieves 

Torture! 
First applications of wondertul soothing 
Zemo—a Doctor’s highly medicated 


invisible liquid—quickly relieve intense 
itching burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar annoying skin and scalp irritations 
due -to external cause. Zemo also aids 
healing. Amazingly successful for over 
35 years! Apply any time—doesn’t show 


onskin. Buy ExtraStrength 
Zemo for stubborn cases. ZEMO 
A A EST 
WHAT SHOULD YOU 
EN VENT [2 2322 e080 


ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 


ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 





to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. Get our FREE BOOK, 
*‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on_which to sketch and describe 
your invention. Write today. No obligation. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Patent Attorneys 
102-C Atiantic Building, Washington 4, BD. C. 





RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 





CUTICURA OINTMENT 


AND AIR CONDITIONING COURSE 
Learn at home—how tostart your own repair shop on lit- 
tle capital. No previous experience needed. Common 
school education sufficient. Splendid opportunity for 
older men. Prepare now for after the war. FREE illust- 
rated booklet. rere 

MECHANICS TRAINING SCHOOL 
4701.W. Pico Dept. W-5 Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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“Weeds” 


“You can’t get something for nothing” 
Is a true statement, I'll grant; 
But there are things in my victory garden 
That I’m sure I never did plant. 
Oren Brown 


A restaurant in crowded Washington 
has this sign posted: “If you like our 
food, don’t tell your friends. We’re tired!” 


“Prosperity has ruined many a good 
man,” said the lean moralizer. 

“Well,” replied his fat friend, “if I 
was going to be ruined I’d choose pros- 
perity to do it.” 


“Now look what you've done. You’ve 
lost the place where I was getting my 
recipe, and now I haven’t the least idea 
what I’m cooking!” 


“If you don't mind, just put me down for half 
@ pint—I'm undergoing a new diet treatment!" 


“So you met your wife at a dance, did 
you? Gosh, that must have been roman- 
tic.” 

“Naw—embiarrassing. I thought she 
was home taking care of the kids.” 







Brain Teaser No. 81 


A person on a train 
observed that 2} times 
the number of spaces 
between the telegraph 
poles passed in a min- 
ute was the rate of 
the train in miles per hour. How far apart 
were the poles? 
Solution to No. 80 

He wished the wife to have 4 as much 
as the son and the same as the daughter. 
Therefore give the wife 4, daughter 4, 
and the son 4. 


\ 
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HOW TO BUILD 
YOUR CABIN IN THE 


OWN woops 


Have your own log cabin or bungalow in the 
woods or on the lake! It’s cheap and easy with 
the help of this amazing book. Tells how to 
make foundations, porches, doors, windows, 
shutters, floors, fireplaces, chimneys, roofs. 
Shows floor plans. Tells where to build. Dan- 
gers to avoid. Cost estimates included. Every 
step clearly and simply explained. oa 
on hunting and fishing | ges asjwell as |profit- 
making tourist houses. 251 pages. Many illus- 
trations. Examine “How to Build Cabins, 
Lodges, Bungalows'’ FREE for 7 days. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Pay postman $2.00 plus post- 
age or remit now and we pay 
postage. Money back in 7 
days if not delighted. It's fun 
to build a cabin, saves money, 
provides a place to rest. Mail 
coupon NOW. Edition limited. 





Popular Science Publishing Co., Dept. 514P 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


! 
Please — -_ # copy A to ay 8 ye | 
Lodges, Bungalows.” will pay postman $2. us 
postage on arrival. If not satisfactory I will return | 
k in 7 days and you are to refund the price. 1 


CITY, ZONE, STATE.... 


‘a If enclosing remittance, check square | 
and we will pay postage. 


INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC 


Aut 











Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volte, A.C. or D.©. current 
game as other are welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weid all met- 
als. Not a toy. welder that \ 
uses carbons, but actually \ 
uses standard coated rode— n\ 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, ete. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for}this welder around yomr 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garaces, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary tion of a 
large jar and « emall piece 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus « few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory 

days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now 
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and NOW what? 


GUESS. 


KNOW WHAT’S AHEAD 
with the 


KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON 
LETTERS 


At this very moment plans are 
being made in Washington that 
will affect your job, your busi- 
ness or profession. You should 
know about these government 
moves before they happen 
and you can with the KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTERS. 


Each week these letters bring you 
the meat of scores of interviews 
with key men in Washington. Our 
staff members get the facts, check, 
sift and condense them, and write 
you the result in four terse pages, 
mailed every Saturday evening. 


TRIAL OFFER: The practical busi- 
ness value of the Letters far ex- 
ceeds the yearly fee of $18. But 
you need not sign up for a full 
year. Try them for 13 weeks for 
only $3. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 
1188 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters for the next 13 weeks at your Special 
Introductory Rate of $3*. Address Letters to: 





eeeeeeeeee Cee me we eeeeweseeeeosssee See eeeeresecasseseesen 


OOOO ECO OER AEE ES ODORS RESO O EOD Secceeececseseseteoens 


COO OOOO OOOO EER ER Meee e eee een ne enesaseee seen ceseeces 


CITY AND STATE 


(0 Check attached (C0 Bill company (C0 Bill me 


*This special subscription is available only to those who 
heretofore have not subscribed to the Letters. Check here (] 
to order the Letters for one year at $18, 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Trumanr 32nd President: In the 
April 23 issue of the PATHFINDER I dis- 
covered on the first page that an awful 
mistake was made. You said that Presi- 
dent Truman, the thirty-third President, 
was the thirty-second, which he was not 
because our beloved President Roosevelt 
was. I believe this mistake should be 
corrected, 

Blanche Swan, Joseph City, Ariz. 


. . - In the various writings in the 
papers in connection with the death of 
President Roosevelt some call him the 31st 
President and some the 32nd. In the late 
issue of the PATHFINDER President Tru- 
man’s picture appears on the front cover 
calling him the 32nd President. I went to 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia and found Wilson 
as the 28th and the others in their regular 
order to Mr. Hoover, the last in the book 
calling him the 31st. That being correct 
Mr. Truman is the 33rd. 

S. B. Charlton, Somerville, Mass. 


{Grover Clevelaud, elected in 1884, de- 
feated in 1888, elected again in 1892 was, 
technically, both the 22nd and the 24th Presi- 
dent of the USA. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was the 31st person to serve as president. 
Harry Truman is the 32nd. The Editors. | 


Spanish-American War Too: In 
reading that article on “Crisis in April” 
giving the dates of the different wars this 
country has taken part in, I was surprised 
not to read about the Spanish American 
War that started just 47 years ago, April 
21, 1898. 

Charles R. Woodbury, Past Dept. 
Commander, United Spanish War Vets, 

Hooksett, N. H. 


[Not only the Spanish-American War but 
the Mexican War began in April. The termi- 
nation of the agreement with Great Britain 
on joint occupation of the Oregon Territory 
came in the same month. April has, indeed, 
been America’s “month of crisis.” The Edi- 
tors.] 


Don't Say "Frisco": In your issue of 
April 9, and again in the April 16 issue, 
you refer to the coming San Francisco 
Conference, as the “Frisco” Conference 
and “Frisco” confab. 

We native San Franciscans resent this 
most emphatically! We are justly proud 
of our city and of its beautiful name and 
refuse to have it referred to by such an 
undignified nickname. ; 

Mrs. R. F. Schaezlein, San Francisco. 


. .. You have made a very bad mis- 
take. Our conference is being held in 
San Francisco and not Frisco. We native 
sons and daughters resent that title to 


PATHFINDER 


our beautiful city very much and you 
know it doesn’t really sound nice. 
Harriett E. Morton, San Francisco. 


. . - Please take a tip from a sub- 
scriber friend-and never, never use Frisco 
for San Francisco, Don’t you know men 
have been shot for less than that?! 

Irene C. Craig, Pitaluwa, Calif. 


[Use of the slang term “Frisco” caused 
civil war in PATHFINDER’S editorial office days 
before letters arrived from indignant Pacific 
Coast readers. East-born copy readers were 
heckled by West-born re-write men. Upshot 
of it all was that staff writers heading to San 
Francisco for the Security Conference were 
“briefed” against use of “Frisco” when re- 
ferring to the City of St. Francis of Assisi 
(San Francisco de As’is). The Editors. ] 


"Y Secs,"" Also Underpaid: You 
say teachers and ministers receive the low- 
est pay, “and we have the reputation of 
making beggars out of our mental and 
spiritual advisers.” Did anyone ever point 
out that “Y”’ secretaries in towns and as- 
sistant “Y” sec’s in cities receive inade- 
quate salaries? Just have some of your 
news scouts interview a few. 

“Mrs. Y. Sec.” 


{Most “white collar” professions are 
underpaid, Y secretaries and newsmen in- 
cluded. For sheer poverty, however, none 
rank with teachers and preachers—particular- 
ly in rural areas. The Editors.] 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid s many activities, 


...AS LONG AS IT'S RED 


Certainly, any color suits the fire depart- 
ment as long as it’s red—fireman’s red. 
This brilliant color, chosen because it 
has great attention value and symbolizes 
fire itself, identifies everything con- 
nected with fire fighting, from engines 
to alarm boxes. 

Following out this idea on a broader 
scale, industry is today making increas- 
ing use of specific colors — to identify 
equipment in factories, to improve 
vision, to direct attention, and to create 
more harmonious working conditions. 
This greatly emphasizes the role of pig- 
ments in paints, for it is the pigments 
that provide the colors—in exact tonal 

values ‘needed to achieve the desired 
results. For example, brightly pi 

mented paints are used to focus Rw. 
ers’ eyes on critical. machine parts. 
Soft tones on walls and background 


areas reduce tension and eye fatigue. 
Contrasting colors guide traffic on 
floor and aisles. “Alert” and “danger” 
colors give warnings. In fact, almost 
everywhere selected colors can be 
effectively employed to create definite 
mental or emotional associations. 

The results in greater safety, re- 
duced accidents and improved 
morale and efficiency have been 

a revelation. 

As one of America’s leading 
pigment producers, Cyanamid’s 
Calco Chemical Division works 
closely not only with paint manu- 
facturers but with other users of 
pigments to meet specific needs 
in printing ink, linoleum, leather, 
paper and other fields. And 
through research, Calco is con- 
stantly helping to improve their 


resistance to fading, discoloration and 
aging. This is another phase of Cyana- 
mid’s broad chemical service which 
touches the lives of millions of people 
through the improvement of everyday 
products. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N., Y, 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





wesnaay 


October 10, 1852, the famous Rock Island steam train, the 
“*Rocket,”” made its initial trip between Chicago and 

Joliet, Ill. Several years later the Rock Island Lines opened the first 
bridge across the Mississippi. With true poetic license, 

the artist has brought these two events together. 
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The Rock Island Lines operate a fleet of fast and 
powerful General Motors Diesel freight locomotives known 
as the “‘Hercules.’’ They are fitting railmates indeed 

to the General Motors Diesels which power the new and 
modern Rock Island ‘*Rockets’’ of today. 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTATION 


When people discuss travel you’:! often hear men- 
tion of the big, powerful Diesel locomotives that 


are hauling so many of America’s crack trains. 


You may, or may not, know that by far the greater 
number of these new and modern locomotives are 
built by General Motors. Railroad men know it. 
And they will tell you, too, how these amazing 
GM Diesels have changed all previous ideas of speed 


with comfort and safety for passengers; how they 


Locomotives ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ti. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ENGINES.../510250HP..... 


have effected economies and efficiencies beyond 


all previous railroad experience. 


It may be your good fortune to ride behind one 


of these passenger Diesels on your next railroad 


trip. Or, perhaps you have seen one of these 
powerful freight locomotives pulling a mile-long 
loaded train. If so, you'll know why it’s a great 
new day for railroading—with even greater days 


to come. 


ENGINES . - 150 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland I, Ohio 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


